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THE FRENCH INSTITUTE AND MUSEUM OF 
FRENCH ART IN THE UNITED STATES 

STEPS to form the organi2;ation, which has been incor' 
porated under the name which stands at the head of this 
article, were taken at a meeting held in the Salon des Tapis' 
series— a most fortunate choice of location— in the Ministry 
of Public Instruction and Fine Arts, Paris, M. Bayet presid' 
ing. Thus from thie start official cogniziance of the movement 
was taken by the French government. 

Anumber of speeches were made,among them three which 
seem to set forth especially weU the circumstances leading 
up to the project; and its scope and significance. The meet' 
ing, held June 14, 191 1, has been reported in French, but as 
no report of any length appears to have been printed in Eng' 
lish, translations are given here of the speeches made by Mr. 
McDougall Hawkes; M. Andre Midiel, Curator of the 
Louvre, who referred especially to the possibility of furnish' 
ing to the museum casts from the great number of moulds of 
antique sculpture and decorative carvings owned by the 
Louvre; and M. Bayet, whose s\:^estion of an artistic reci' 
procity between France and the United States, has a charm 
of courtesy that is characteristically French. 

Mr. Hawkes' speech may be said to frimish a working 
history of the movement. For this reason it is given practically 
in full. 

"The Alliance Fran(?aise, a French national society, whose 
headquarters is in Paris,'* said Mr. Hawkes, "has for its object 
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to make familiar in theFrench colonies the language and litera' 
ture of France; to aid in the east in founding and maintaining 
schools which teach the French language; to enter into rela' 
tions everywhere else with the friends of the French language 
and literature, in order to bind more closely the ties of literary 
and moral sympathy which unite France with other nations. 
With the same idea the federation of the Alliance Franpaise 
of the United States, an American society, has for its object, 
in the interest of the intellectual culture of my country, to 
make known to my fellow citizens your language, your Htera' 
ture and your drama, and especially to populari^ the knowl' 
edge of them. The American society is, therefore, in a very 
sympathetic relation with the French society. 

"This American society, this Federation, is composed of a 
large number of groups, more or less independent, which have 
been formed in recent years in the different centres of com' 
merce and industry in the United States or which, having ex' 
isted for several years, have recently become affiliated with 
the Federation; for example, there is the Alliance Francaise of 
New York, the Salon Francaise of Boston, etc., etc. Each local 
group manages its own afl^s. Some of these groups, for ex' 
ample, the Alliance Franpaise of New York, has the disposal 
of certain funds and of considerable means; the number of its 
members reaches 800; it has established a dramatic society 
which gives every winter representations of French plays; it 
maintains at its own expense in New York free night classes 
in French as well as lectures, of which a large number are dc 
livered by learned men teaching regularly in our universities; 
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it gives medals as prizies to the students of the public schools 
who excel in the study of the French language. Other local 
groups have the disposal of more moderate smns, but all the 
groups have the same object. 

"All these groups together compose the Federation. Each 
group sends once a year delegates to a general assembly of the 
Federation, which is held in New York in April, and at which 
a council is elected, of which I have at present the honor of 
being a member. The council chooses a committee, of which 
Mr.AlexanderT.Masonisatpresentvice'president,Mr.Louis 
Delamarre, secretary, and Mr. T. Tileston Wells, treasurer. 
The council, with this committee and aided by an executive 
committee, directs the administrative work of the Federation 
in New York. With all this, however, the work of the Feder" 
ation is so to speak, inspired from Paris. For the council of 
the Federation chooses each year from among well'known 
persons in France, lecturers of note, who are called official 
lecturers, and who go about in America on a tour among a 
greater or less number of local groups as occasion offers, and 
thus bring here and there a good word directly from France. 
These official lecturers, whom you all know, are chosen by the 
council of the Federation on the advice of our president, who 
is himself assisted in Paris by an advisory committee of the 
Federation, composed of former official lecturers. 

"Let us pass now to the possible extension of the work 
of the Federation, an extension that consists of this project 
of a French Institute in the United States and let us indicate 
clearly its object. 
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"Already two years ago, certain members of the Council 
of the Federation, in view of the increasing success of the 
work, had made inquiries in New York as to whether there 
was not an opportunity to extend this work in other similar 
directions ; at once the idea was conceived of doing for French 
art that which had been done for literature; that is to say of 
populariziing in the United States knowledge of the art and 
of the well'defined artistic styles of France. 

"By request of the Council of the Alliance Francpaise of 
New York I had interviews with some distinguished persons 
on this subject both in Paris and New York and in the latter 
city particularly with persons who are interested in works 
of private initiative relating to artistic affairs, like the society 
of Eleves Diplomes des Beaux Arts and the society of former 
students of the Beaux Arts; all expressed theopinionthatsuch 
an extension of the work of the alliance could not fail to be 
very favorably received and that the moment had come to 
initiate it. I have therefore permitted myself to surest the 
creation of a French Institute in the United States which may 
bring about this extension. 

It appears to us Americans that the Institute might at first 
chiefly concern itself with populari2;ing in the United States 
knowledge of French art, art pure and applied, art of the past 
and art of today; such a special task has not yet entered into 
the curriculum of any enterprise yet undertaken and it could 
be accomplished advantageously by the creation in the United 
States of a great museum of French art, which, while not 
duplicating the work of our great museums like the Metro' 
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politan Museum of Art in New York, would nevertheless 
furnish the necessary medium for popularizing French art. 
But in order that the work, if there be occasion, may later 
admit of successive enlargements in university, scientific and 
economic directions,wehave not consideredourselves obliged 
to close the door by a designation for the work as restricted 
as the word museum would imply. That is why we have come 
to make use of the word Institute. 

"Besides, oxur country is all ready to welcome the work of 
populariziingaknowledge of French art and style; our country, 
as a result of our material prosperity and by the medium of 
architectural displays, begins to be strongly inclined in the 
direction of decorative art. On the other hand works of pri" 
vate initiative like the Hispano' American Society concerned 
with Spanish art, or like the Cooper Union, concerned in part 
with art in general and fundamentally educational, contribute 
powerfully, together with our great museums in New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Washington, and Worcester, and the Car' 
negie Institute of Pittsburgh, to the American s desire to sur' 
round himself with beautiful works of art. Under the im' 
pulse of youi:^ American architects, to whom you have so 
generously opened the gates of your incomparable Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, the architecture of our cities and even of the 
country tends perceptibly to become influenced by French 
art. This tendency in architecture, public as well as private, 
gives birth in turn, especially in private interiors, to a taste 
for French decorative art and this taste itself may be greatly 
augmented by data adapted to popular use. Necessarily tlus 
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taste, if it becomes much more pronounced in the direction 
indicated, will become more andmore dependent uponFrench 
art for its gratification; for we do not have in America the 
workmen necessary to produce, on a scale proportionate to 
the perceptibly growing demand, decorative articles of great 
luxury nor evendecorative articles of the kind whichinFrance 
are in ordinary everyday use and competent artisans cannot 
be trained in a moment. 

"What is needed is that this nascent taste be well directed. 
Forefficientandpopulardevelopmentoftasteweshouldnotbe 
satisfied with mere contemplation of the extraordinary works 
of art which generous patrons interested in our national es- 
thetic development, have placed from time to time on loan 
exhibition in our great museums. There is also necessary well 
selected material which will appeal to the comprehension of 
all, and not merely to specialists or to those whose artistic 
sense is already refined. 

«It is with a view to creatii^and developing popular taste 
that a museum of French art is su^ested. Such a museum 
should be understood as a laboratory for studies, with photO' 
graphs, models and slides, as well as an exhibition where curi- 
ous people and even loungers may go to pass the time. Does 
this mean that the museimi must refuse the beautiful and rare 
articles that friends of the enterprise may offer it? Far from 
it. These articles will form an essential part of the project 
which we have just described. They will constitute, so to 
speak, the rhetoric of the enterprise which we have just sug- 
gested, the important part of which will be rightly formed of 
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studies in the grammar of art, if you will allow me to make use 
of such a comparison. For who would venture to pretend 
that your magriificent enterprise, the UnionCentrale des Arts 
Decoratifs, with its unrivalled museum and its annual exhibi- 
tions which attract people of taste from the entire world, does 
any harm to the Louvre or to the interest we all take in its su- 
perb suite of rooms filled with historical objects? The marked, 
success of the Societe des Amis du Louvre would furnish a 
complete answer to such a foolish idea. 

"Everywhere throughout the United States there has been 
for some time an impulse, a movement towards art, both pure 
and decorative, which only needs to be energized. We, who 
have had the good fortune to see the exquisite manifestations 
of French art while studying among you the styles of the dif- 
ferent periods— we ask you to help us to populari2;e knowl- 
edge of them among us, as we have asked of you active sym- 
pathy in the work of popularising the French language which 
has been undertaken by the Alliance Francaise of the United 
States. Why is it that, when there is question of artistic stud- 
ies, people in America naturally turn towards France? That 
is a question to which up till now I have never heard a satis- 
factory reply so far as the causes go. People generally mention 
the existence of objects that furnish data on the subject, but it 
goes without saying that this answer confounds cause and 
effect. We would be very glad to find the true solution of 
this problem. 

"Whileawaiting this solution,letuscontentourselves with 
noting the tendency to get together, which is shown in dif- 
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ferent places, and apropos of this allow me to read to you an 
extract from a letter written recently to one of the official lee 
turers of the Federation of the Alliance, one of your distin' 
guished men who also takes a lively interest in our new move 
ment, a letter which shows perhaps how the movement for 
populari2;ing your language in America may lead naturally to 
the movement for populari2iing your art. The letter is written 
by one of the members of the local group of the Federation at 
Bridgeport, a city of more than a hundred thousand inhabi' 
tants, on the coast between New York and Boston. This local 
group has just begun to establish in a hall of one of the city 
schools the beginning of a museum to illustrate the teaching 
of literature. Here is the extract: 

« 'In the four comers of our hall we have Racine, Moliere, 
Corneille and Napoleon I (in plaster of course.) Under the 
clock is a statuette of Joan of Arc; on the wall a map of France, 
a plan of Paris, two etchings of Notre Dame (very pretty), 
photographs of the Madeleine, the Invalides, the Pantheon, 
the Sainte Chapelle, the July column, the Arc de Triomphe 
and several photographs taken at the Louvre. 

"'Our hall is called the French Hall, and we experience a 
lively sensation of pleasure when we enter it.' 

"This letter is almost touching in its sincerity. I quote it 
for you to show you the feeling with which the work of the 
Institute will be welcomed in circles where the Federation 
has already prepared the ground, which will be, as you see, 
very favorable to the rapid success of the work. 

"Such, gentlemen, in a few words is the idea or rather a 
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sort of programme from the American point of view of a 
French Institute in the United States, an enterprise which, 
in order to give satisfactory results, must find its inspiration 
in France, but have its administration in the United States 
and its headquarters in New York. I say New York because 
it is the comimercial capital of the country. This headquarters 
must necessarily have branches in other great cities such as 
Washington, Philadelphia, Chicago, etc., without forgetting 
our University centres. Moreover the work of the Institute 
maybe reciprocal and make certain artistic creations of Amer- 
icans better known in France. I will not dwell now on further 
details. It is sufficient to have explained some of the large 
outlines of the plan.'' 

««In the course of a long lecture tour in America,'* said M. 
Michel, "my subject being history and French art during its 
great epochs, I noticed the very intense and intelligent in' 
terest that all those before whom I had the honor to speak, 
in Chicago as well as in Boston, in Quebec as well as in Balti' 
more, took in these subjects. I am therefore convinced that 
the establishment of one or more centres of study where there 
would be placed, classified and shown collections of articles, 
models, photographs and books, enabling any one to trace 
throughout their changes the civilizationandtheartof France, 
is eminently desirable, would be very well received and would 
render all the service that one could expect from it. It would 
be necessary also together with this data to have competent 
instructors to explain them to those who would not under' 
stand directly their significance or the language. 
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"Our friends appear to attach great importance to the pre 
liminary establishment of a collection of models of decorative 
art and especially of our eighteenth century. If there is agree 
ment in this respect, nothing would be easier than to form 
such a museum. For it would be easy to draw from the rich 
series of casts of which the workshop of the Louvre preserves 
the moulds.'' 

"First of all;' said M. Bayet « we are anxious not to awaken 
any uneasiness, any distrust. Several societies, several com' 
mittees, have already been formed which are working to de 
velop relations between the United States and France. They 
have rendered great service and we express to them our ac 
knowledgment. We do not wish in any way either to tres- 
pass on their work or to replace them. For the greatest good 
of the cause which we hope to aid with them at our side, it 
is necessary that they preserve their complete independence. 
Our ambition would be to place ourselves at their disposal, 
to make ourselves their auxiliaries, to second the generosity 
of their efforts. 

"As to the individual action of the Institute, it could, I 
think, be manifested in different ways. 

"First the artistic side to which Mr. Hawkes attaches and 
with reason such great importance. Our friends in the United 
States are kind enough to tell us that French art has held in 
history,and still holds to this day, a place of great honor. We 
thank them, and I think that without vanity we can agree 
with them. There is a word much overworked today, and 
for which I have no great love, but which in these circimi' 
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stances can perhaps be well applied. French art has been a 
'world'wide' art. As early as the thirteenth century Gothic 
art, spreading throughout the Christian world, was called the 
French art, *opus francigenum,' and our great artists carried it 
to Germany, England, Italy, the Scandinavian countries and 
the East. Later in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
all Europe in turn was charmed with the Louis XIV and Louis 
XV styles, and even in our day there are some of our artists 
whose works are appreciated as much by you as by us. We 
would therefore be very glad if New York could maintain a 
Museum of French Art, a real centre of instruction, where, 
thanks toreproductionsof all kinds,models,engravings,photO'' 
graphs, one could follow the evolution of French art throv^h' 
out the centuries, A Hbrary should be connected with it, fur' 
nished with necessary books, monographs and illustrated pub' 
lications. One should avoid all that is merely erudite, curious 
and rare, but follow instead a thoroughly practical method. 
It would be desirable that in this museum there should begiven 
courses and lectures for those who want to follow themi, and 
which would develop appreciation of the collections. People 
interested in the work could also be requested to loan us their 
collectionsfor several weeks,as is done inEngland at theSouth 
Kensington Museum and in France at the Musee des Arts Dc 
coratifs. There could thus be in due sequence temporary ex' 
hibitions of carved wood, ceramics, tapestries, etc. Finally, I 
wish that the artistic displays that take place in France would 
find their echo in New York. When, for example, there is 
opened in Paris an exhibition of Chardin's works, or of those 
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of Ingres; when an important collection like that of M. Chau' 
chard or of M. Camondo is placed in the Louvre; when the 
annual Salons are inaugurated;— on the same day in the room 
of the museum which we are contemplating, there should be 
grouped photographs of the works exhibited in Paris. 

"But I would like, in concluding, to consider still another 
side of the case. It is not a question only of making France 
better known to the United States; we Frenchmen are ask' 
ing our friends in America to help us make the United States 
better known in France. True friendship demands reciprocity 
of service. In the last century there was an attempt to make 
practical in primary education a mutual school where the 
children were alternately teachers and pupils. I do not think 
that this attempt had great success. It is not suitable to youth. 
But, on the other hand, I beHeve there should be a reciprocal 
law for nations, through which they shall recognize, more 
and more, that they must teach each other, and how natural 
and easy would appear this mutual schooling between two 
peoples, united by a brotherly friendship, going back to the 
very beginning of your great republic. Yes indeed, this old 
country of France can still teach you somethii^, as you may 
be willing to admit, but on our side we can learn much from 
you. We can profit by those examples of fruitfril activity, 
of energy and of loyalty of character, of boldness in ideas 
and deeds that you give to the world, and if we wish that 
young Americans should at last come to know France and to 
love her, we want to encourage young Frenchmen to cross 
the ocean in greater and greater numbers, to at last learn to 
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know and love the United States, and in harmony with you 
we would endeavor to have your institutions and your writ' 
ers,your thinkers, your scientists, your artists, become better 
and better known among us." 

There were other speeches, but those given here are sig' 
nificant of the high ideals which animated the gathering. 
There is, however, a further fact of s^nificance and promise 
for the success of the movement. While this was going on 
in France, Mr. WiUiam Franklyn Paris, a painter and artist 
in architectural decoration, had, without knowledge of the 
plan on foot abroad, been sounding friends of French art 
here, with a view to starting something very similar from this 
end. In a broad spirit of cooperation, Mr. Paris placed him' 
self and the results ofhis efforts at the disposal of Mr. Hawkes 
and his associates, and in an equally broad spirit, his coopep 
ation was accepted, and gladly. Thus all friends of the move' 
ment for the advancement of French art in America are 
"pulling together'' with a will. For example the incorporation 
at Albany of the French Institute and Museimi of French Art 
in the United States, was the result of some six weeks or two 
months spent in France by Mr. Lloyd Warren for the sole 
purpose of ascertaining the preciserequirements of the French 
government regarding the organi2;ation to be formed here. 

The museum has no building, yet has opened. This seem' 
ing paradox is accounted for by the prompt action of the 
organiziation, as soon as effected, in renting one of the galleries 
in the American Fine Arts Building and holding an exhibition 
there of rare prints assembled by M. Marcel Poete, Historical 
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Director of the City of Paris, and constituting a history in 
pictures of the capital of France. 

As Mr. William Franklyn Paris says, the division of the 
prints in three distinct sections according to historical periods, 
enabled us to see the Paris of the seventeenth, eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. There was medieval Paris hiding 
behind crenelated walls on the little island on the banks of 
the Seine— the Cite as it was in 1600; the Paris of Fran<pois 
land Richelieu. And so the sequence proceeded in that 
orderliness of arrangement characteristic of a country with 
art traditions. Then there was a further and most happy 
division of prints into right bank and left bank, making pos' 
sible the rediscovery of quarters that have disappeared. 

Comparatively small though the exhibition was, its official 
character, its admirable arrangement, and the distinction of 
its French guests at its opening, give promise of what a Mu' 
seum of French Art in this couutry may in time become. 

A fine beginning. Messieurs! 
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